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ABSTRACT \ ; - 

* An analysis of the Chicago businessmen ' s^ssociation 
of Commerce's great influence in the public high sdhools, 1914-25^ 
reveals Americanization and labor control as primary 'goals. The 
association organized and operated a vocational guidance bureau and 
three important high school clubs. A concerted enrollaenl effort 
netted" the membership of roUghly two-thirds of Chicago's students by 
1920, Given a free hand in the schools by the s'upe^intenderit r the , 
association held direct control of the clubs' ideologies and 
activities through a centrally devised program which the schools' 
faculties carried out. A press club controlled the, content of school 
newspapers. Original club .objectives, civic pride, and community 
invplvement faded before the major emphasis: sympathy and respect for 
the businessman's role and position. The Federation of Labor noted 
the associatic3n's motives; .it argued that the close affiliation 
between the public school and the employers violated democracy, and 
that the psychological influence was worse than open and direct' 
capitalist propaganda. The clubs were organized to fit the student 
into a claissist, racist society; the. association's vocational 
guidance counseled students to adopt the businessman's stereotype , of 
the lower working class immigrant; and economic and political values' 
were taught which would stablize the economy to guara'ntee continued 
profits. ,(AJ) ^ 
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i'lore influential as a civic; social and 

business . impulse than Chicago citizens 

may yet 'have appreciated is the energizing 
' control which the Association of Commerce 

and the Board of Education-^ mth indispensable 
** cooperatioTi, has^^^stablished between business , 

and the citizen of tomorrow in the high school. 

It is not a work that -makes tnuch talk bat, like 

the educational curriculum itself, goes on and 

functions and contributes to the ideals and * 

efficiency of Chicago's youth. 

t * 

^ " Chicago Copinerce Magazine 

The businessmen of Chicago through their Chamber of Commerce, that was known 

as the Chicago Association of Commerce fixertacl great influence in ..-the public high 

schdols. This power was best demonstrated by their organizing and operating a 

vocational guidance bureau, and its co'ntrol of some .of the ^lore important extra ^ 

curricular activpLties. Three high school clubs were organized by the Association; 

* ' ' ' *^ * '. * 

The High^School Civic Industrial Club (1913): The Presidents Club '(1914) and the 

High School Press Club (1920). *Each club forged ^ majpr link'in the chain by 

* I 

which 'the Asso(^iation of Commerce controlled the extra curricular activities of 
* [ ' 

the high school students. 

A member/ o'f^the Chicago" Association of Commerce, George' Landis Wilson, while 

<. 

on a business trip taWinnepeg Canada, learned that certain businessmen in that 

"^f ^ ' 

city had given talks j^o hi>gh sphool st;udents on the trades, industries and 

professions. Wilson belieyed that the Association might profit by organizing a 

' " * 2 * 

s-imilar procedure -for , Chicago. In the Associations. 1912 annual report, L. Wilbur 

Messer, a member of the Co.;raittee of Vocational Education, saw a potential involve- 

• . V 

menC for the Association vith the high schools ► From these ideas two prpposals 

/ 

were presented for consideratlo.i to the members of the, Association: First to invite 
high* school students to visit various industries in the Chicago* area: Second to 



invite, the students to liste^n to ^Chicago businessmen discuss ttlre business 



Voria. 



HiRh/School Civic Industrial Clubs 

The ideas expressed in the Chicago Association o^/ Commerces ' 1912 annual 

/ / / 

report, and the knowledge gained ^rom a ^ilot projgr^ run at Senn Hi^h School 
in 1913, shaped the plan of the high schopl cli^t)^program. the Association 
argued that by organizing" these clubs busin«smen would b^ able to mold the^ , 
ideals of Chicagos' high school student^/ /<:haXles D. Richards, Gha^ixman pjc the 
Civic Industrial CoimittJe of the As^c^ation of "Commerce, s'tated in the^ 1914 



annual report that Chicago lacke<J/^ tq^^d the students in^receiv- 

ing -a clear picture of. the Q.yn.z/z.vA industrial condi^ons of Chicago.' To 
achieve this end, the Civile industrial Committee, "coace^Ved the idea of- organiz- 
ing civic- industrial "^ubs iu the high schools of Chicago." . This project received 
the endorsement ojt Ella Flagg Young, Superintendent of Schools,^ She gave the ^ 

. ' . r - ■ ■ \ 

AssQciat|,on permission to carry out its work as they saw fit. Tftus the ' 

/ 

Superintendent encouraged the efforts of the business qommunity to'fereate, organize 

/ 

and direct this club within the public high schools. 

.^the organizing qJ. these clubs was publicized through the- Associatic^is magazine 
Chiea^o Commerce . They described them as extensions of the Association; The 
Civic Industrial Committee establi^sfied "Branch Civic Industria^^^ Committees ^^th-e^ 
high schools of Chicago."^ The 4914 annual report of the Association stated 
"Booklets setting for the general plan of organization, giving the purpose, namrr 
the committees and .outlining the constitution were presented ^^p^^e individual 
clubs 'and distributed among the students. 




The clubs were to carry out a plan of action as (Refined by the 
Association; "one simple picecc? of work will be chosen for the clubs to follow 
out and digression froni the accepted program \^^Lll be discouraged."^ Policy and 
direction were the province of the Chicago Association of Coinnerce, action and 
achievemeat were expected of these clubs. To furthtft: control the clubs, the 
Associations' Civic Industrial Committee required an annual activities report 
from each club. These/reports were then judged by the Association for perfor- 
mance and a trophy x^as awarded to the club that carried out the best piece of 
constructive civic work. "These adtivities" the Chicago. Commerce noted, "are 
to harmonize with the ideas of the Civic Industrial Committee in order the 
definite progress may be made." A strong reminder that the dri^mg^^ce 



behind these clubs was the Association of Commerce. -^.^ kee^j^^e^ public from 
assuming that the clubs x^ere appendages to the Ass^o^fation, they pointed to the 
endorsement of these clubs by the Superin^^ifdent of Schools, and their acceptatice 
b^ the Principals of^.the various^^hlgh schools that 
Association^-txsisted thaf;5^=€t was not dictating the 

club^7ill be as^^^^fed in its organization,* helped in planning its program, then 
turned/loose on the job,"^ conveniently omitting that the suggestions for ac.tivites 
came from the Association. ' 

The growth of the Civic Industrial Clubs was^^r^ird. By October 1914> 
twelve high schools had formed clubs. Programs we;re planned, speakers contacted 
and excursions organiiced. Public attention w^s focused jon these clubs by the 
Associations magazine and the Chicag;o Trlb^e . In a reprint of an article published 



had organized them. Xhe 

; poli^j::^;^ of the clubs • "Each 



in the Chicag;o Commerce, the Tribune nated the benefits the students would receive^ 



/ 



'^.i bjr-^'vi^icing utilities, harbors, business plants and the city governmeat. The 

^TriSune praised the valuable lessons these clubs taught the students: for 

example understanding the cpmmunity and how" best the student can become a good 

* - \ _ , — 

<:iti2en. The clubs taUght 'tihe students t^o' ''think in terras^^^Jiie-ctry The 

Tribune concluded by noting "we must \70jc}s^''iic^el^^^ the imagination of 

young 'A--nerlca developijig--t1fecitizen ideal of spontaneous co-operation, the 

^spirit^x^i'-'tTre'^rps and the devotion of the state to the whole. ""^^ The^ 

iaplication of the use of these clubs was quite clear. Echoing the sociology . 

^' of Chai^les Ross and Edwin Cooley, in terras of the individual submerging his 

self in the community", the clubs -v/ere to train tlie public spirited citizen* 

»» ' . ' • * . . 

^ These citizens would be especially amenable to the conceptions of community 

as expressed by the businessmen. * Society would then h^ve a 'logical order; the 
• I . < * *i .' - • - ,^ 

Various classes would perform their assigned tasks, the businessmen would 
course make the decisions for the masses who, they believed, i^erc incapabl;i|fcf 
understanding their role. 
. ,i , This spirit of co-operation'vjas also expressed by the indlustrial conimis- 
t ' sioner of Chicago, ?ace, xvho noted that the activities of the clubs 1i7Quld 



succeed since it was patterned after the Chicago Association, of Comj^rce with , 

11 ! * 

/"everyman on a cornnittce and every committee with a job." \ 



Presidents Club " • j. - ' . 

^The i^residents Council, or Club farther solidified the Chiqago Association 
of ConunercGS tole as advisor/direct ^ to^ h'e ^Ciyic Industrial *|lubs . By, 
scheduling bi-weekly meetin^.s vzith .the club pr^isidcnts , th^ir faculty ^advisors 



f 
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plus the principals of the high schools, the Association strengthened its 

influence over the clubs. The Presidents Club also functioned to organize all 

of the Civic Industrial Clubs into following a single, unified, year long plan 

of operation. Mee,tings were held where reports of ,the activities of the Civic ' i 

Industrial Clu"bs were read. . George Counts in his book School and Society in 

Chicago , makes a telling point about* the role of the Presidents Club' in promoting 

an Association directed plan for the Civic I'n)iustrial Clubs. 

y * The council /club7 would seem 'to constitute 

a vital connection between the A^ociation • ^ 

and cluh^memberships . The frequent meetings ^ '. 

afford' an excellent opportunity for interest- 
i,n^ high'" school teach^exs^in thos-e civic 
enterprises which The Association, regards as 
. 1 , important ; ^ C^y emphasis) 
✓ 

Again the power of the Association to guide and .control these clubs \7as quite 
eviderit. This close conception between the clubs, their advisots and the 
Association was aptly demonstrated at a meeting of the Pre s ideiits • Club in 
llarch 1915. The announcement in the Chicago Commerce detailed that the meeting 

• * » ' _^ * 

was to exchange views outlining the plans and devising methods "... For still 

' ^ " / ' * 

greater and luore. effective coopera^ictn betvzeen the. /^ivic Industrial/ committee 

: ' • ' S^r ' ' ' 

and the clubs. "^"^ ^ <> . ^'''T^V ;• ^ ' . 

This 'meeting was a *f irst step to unify the activities and goals^of all-^the 
Civic Industrial Clubs in th^, Chicago high schools. «The firs.t combined effort 
the Association of Commerce decided: upon would be the promotion of health clnd ^ . 
safety. Each club purveyed their respective neighborhoods .to make sure they had^^ 
proper saMtary disposal facilities; The Safety First Movement V7a^ a program, to, 
bring every child the benefit of>bcing careful in' the. home and'^factory As 

-It bhc *'^''^ be noted that at thes^e -meetings high scI^ool organizations not affiliated 
with ^the Inclustrial Clubs also reported on thei^j" activities/ 



noted above, creation of ci^c pride "and development of a sense of^ommunity was 

thfi goal of these clubs, especially in those high schools that htyl a larga foreign 

population. Civic training then, was the backbone of the qlubs. The Civic 

Industrial Committee noted the fact ' . 

* 

that if the oldest definition 'of education, 
namely training for citizenship, is still true, 
. and it believes it is 'more true than ever before, 
than the Civic Industrial Clubs in the high 
schools play an important part in the education 
• of the high schools students . ^ ^ 

There is little doubt that these clubs were to expose the students to the civic 

and industrial questions of the day; allowing the^^>ttrcrents to be responsible for , 

civic improv^ents^ building |i spirit oJ^-t:^m work and creating a feeling of 

civic .^rfde. However, given t^jja-^Susinessmens ' control of these clubs' "the 

"question remains as to^tfe objectivity^ of the students conclu'sions "regarding ^ 

these civic ipdtist rial problems. ^ * - 

-^pansion of the Civic Industrial Clubs * . . . , ^ 

During the fo-llowing four years the Association rapidly expanded the , 
Civic .Industrial, Clubs in the high schools. In 1915--1916, abcJut IS high 
schools each had an^-. average of 200 students enrolled in these clubs. Howeyet, ' 
the impact on tUe entire student population is evident because the nonmember^ 
student body usually attended the various lectures givetf.by the 'Associations ' 
speakers. The 19^.5 annual repprt of the Association boasted- that "95 lectures 
hacTbeen gi^en at v/hich 52,000 students weve in attendance. Also during the 
1915-1916 school ^year, the Association began to draw up a program that would 
unify eack club into a single year long program. The club hand book gave the 



clubs a uniform schedule of activities, meetings and a plan of organization. 

Realizing that 'the best method of achieving uyiified clubs was to involve the ^^ 

faculty, the handbook contained W.. pBj provision ... for ^'Ontact between 

the faculty and the ^ivic InSustrialJ cojnmitte of the Asso'ciation^ which 

insures an, understanding and sympathy from the schools' administration.''"^^ Tlie 

hand book also required the club3 to hold 2 meetings a month, one a genital 

business meeting, the other a lecture on a selected topic: to further insure 

that the topics~wet'e "correct" the**Association gave the clubs a list of 

subjects; ^ 

"the Civic Industrial Committee under whose 
auspices the clubs are organized, 'this^ week 
is mailing *t'o all clubs a list of Suggestions 
» „ for addresses before their organizations and 

also fon«;arding a list of places which the . .• 
committee thinks V7jould prove of value and 

interest -iq. cohnection with excursions . ""^^ ' , 

The Chicago Association, was' controlling the direction and philosophy of 
these clubs, using handbooks to gaicle the clubs, and the schools, faculty to 
carry ou^ its program. * ' • , \ 

The key to the^sttccess of these ^Mubs was their acceptance by th§ various 
princig:a^l^''and^aculty of the high schools. In general almost all of the 

"faculties accepted these clubs. The advisqr to the Lane Technical High . 

->>>*■ * ( ^ ^ 

't ^ ' ^'*^ ' * 

School Clubs, Mr* John J. MacArty, stated that the clubs had given*the students 

*' . ' ' , 

a favorable attitude tox^ard the business organizations^ of Chicago and brought^^ 

' (> * 
* 18 

the students and the schools in "... closer to^ch with bu^sinessmen. ". 

Realizing that the Assocl^ttion needed the full cooperation of the faculty ' 
and principals of the high schools, the Chicago Association of ComnieiTcc in , 
1915 under the direction of the Civic Industrial Conimittec, held a' faculty 
advisors and principals meeting. This meeting v/as to discuss the role of ^ 
the-^Xivic Ind*^strail Clubs in tlie schools. Mr. John O'Leary, 



Vice President of the Chicago^Associatiori of Commerce noted that •■. . . /they- vanted 
to/he^r frank expressions fro. faculty members as to the place ^ usefulness of ' 
othe. Civic- lndi;trial Clubs in the Schools. 4?' Both faculty and principals, 
Generally agreed to the value-of. these clubs. to the' point where the implication , - 

was the. clubs night be indispensable. • ' - . 

■*. ' * ... theirns a place for tl^e civic industrial ' 
■' - . ' - clubs in the high 'schools and that even in - 

' - • , 'schools where activities which are outside of - 

the regular cux-riculum are rather numerous the . „ 

-. ' • 'civic irtdus^rial clybs is not one "vhach might 

• ' •■ ' readily be eliminated. 

" - * ■ . 

It is clear. that both" faculty and principals accepted the ro^e. of .the industrial^ 

clubs in ththigh schools. I do not think'a hard sell was necessary, ^ince mast 

of the values and ideals held by the principals and fabulty would.-not be to far 

repoved froa the values and ideals of the typical businessmen of qhicago. To 

.keep'from sounding as if the Association was promoting or fosteri^| preconceived ^ 

ideas -or- plans upon the clubs,, William R. Moss, Chairman of ^he' Ci|c iHdustlrial ' . 

"'committed, noted ''that the Association wished to help the clubs, in'afy way the ' 
schooradminiStratior. saw fit.^^ The Association tried to absolve it-s.elf from 
any Machivellian accusations, but it was clear that,, the ..clu% wes^'.-fchB b^ain child 
of the Chicago -Association .of Commerce and .i'ts direction lay in its hands, ^fliile 
.the Association was assuring the faculty ^advisors and the' schUl administrators 

' of their sincere intentions- in*;a:vding^ thl'd^bs^, the Association pressed on to 
control each of t^e 61ubs activities. %is becomes obvious when one notes the 
subtle oiianges-in the clubs programs and priorities. ■ . ^ 

U'hen the clubs were fdrst established, the Association allowed each -of them 
to create its own progrs.-.s, to improve the internal workings -of the school. 



r, > 
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The shift occured when the fo^^us of the clubs begaij to deal with the comunity 

J - 

""""^^^ oVhi^ri hi c»c This chanee, i occured with a concerted 
as its entire program of activities, ini^ .cnaiigc, , u^.^^ 

effort in the 1916-1917 school.year, to enroll ev4y high, school in Chicago 

intp the organization. ' . 

The 1916-1917 school year began with a meeting on September 25 that invited 

every principal of the high schools in Chicago /"each club advisor ■ ar^ '^i faculty 
Inember from each high school that did not have Civic Industrial Clubs. It is 

not knowA how many schools' and individuals responded, but eacK high school 

becanve awate of the existance of the Civic Industrial Clubs. The major plan for 
the year was. the unification of the clubs under a single master plan. This was 

not 'accomplished during the year, but a coir^ittee of faculty members was named 
to work with the Civic Indust;:ial Committee to formulate a common plan for all 
the clubs: One ominous note during this year was that the members of the Parker 

High School Civic Industrial Club suggested that these clubs be renamed the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, since tJiey have similar committees, do' similar work 
'and report directly to the Chicago Association of Commerce. Notjnuch was made 
of this suggestion at this time, but within the next two years the idea of Junior 
Qtiambers of Commerce located within the high schools caused a controversy . To 

•reinforce this close .identity of these clubs with the Association an article 

^ ' ' / 

\^itten in the Chicago Tribune stated that; . / 

. ... These high school Civic Industrial Clubs A 

are. in reality Junior Chambers of Commerce / • . 
. doi^g for their own school and community t\\B 
' same type of good that the^Cliicago As'soci^tio^^ 
of Commerce is doing for the city of Chicago. 
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The 1917-1918 school year saw the club membership well over 4,000 students 
and clubs in 15^ of 22 high schools. Unification X7as again the main goal but 
it was curtailed this year because of the war. The clubs functions focused on patriotic 
'activities, selling bonds\ thrift stamps and gathering provisions for •the Red Cross. 

Th-e 1918-1919 school yea3> again began with , renewed interest in organizing a * 

23 * 

club iP. each high school. Another factor became evident in the clubs goals; 
*vthe preparing the stu^^nt for 'life'' or "work''.^^ Having properly trained 
students who would take.an active interest in city government was a commendable 
ideal except that .the valuer given "these students would be the businessmens view 
of society ami it would-»>e presented as the only view. 

Another factor began to emerge in terms of the rationale _for the clubs 
^existence. This rationale became cle^r with the comments made about McKinley ,High 
School. In' 1918 M.cKinley retired the Civic Industrial Club trophy which v;as ' * 

• : 

^awarded to tfie school with the best program three years runnings The Chicago - 

Co-cerce noted fhat the trophy was awarded to a ^ - ' ^ 

■ - • * ** 

... high school ... located in the heart of 1* 
the most thickly populated section of Chicago 
and is inhabited very largely by foreign bor;n,' 
and children of ' foreign born arc members of 
. the Civic Industrial Clubs . (my emphasis) 

o 

A high school -club composed -of immigrants and dominated by businessmen could lead 
to so-e obvipus conclusions. The proper beliefs, and attiEOtes were being instilled 
in the "foreign born". They were _6'eing made" saf(? for democracy." They wete being 
hono'genized into the "melting pot^^. C^cago. Their viexjs and philosophies were 
being shaped by the businessmen o'l?t^^go.' Americanization was, I believe, a primary - 



functiof! of these clubs. 
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Also in' 1919, the Association of Conunerce used thfe members of the Civic 
Industrial Club to report on the status of "foreigners" in Chicago. At one of , 
the meetings organized by the Chicago Association of Commerce, (a good citiz^- 
ship jconf^ence) attended by Civic Industrial Club presidents and faculty advisorSj 
Wr R. Moss, the Chairman of the Association Committee, on Americanization, I'urged 
the young people of the high school clubs to study as far as possible their 
neighbors, and learn if any aliens were taking out citizenship papers or were 
planning to do sg.-"*'^^ %he Association utilized club members to ferret out "aliens 
who were not taking out citizenship papers and report th^em to*the Association "... 
through thV children of "foreign .paints . "^^ Since some of the clubs were located 
in neighborhoods composed o£. immigrants it was conceivable that the chilc^en could 
report on .their families. .The businessman feared the^adult forejrgner because his 
vaiues*?tid.b|li,^fj.had not been Americanized through the school system. , That the 
•Association had enough .confidence in the Club members 'to carry out this function 
^spekks well of their trust in the educational system. More and more the clubs 
ijtarrlj'ecoming In appendage of the Chicago Association of Commerce, in both its 
perspective .on*society, its community programs, and finally ^n its name. . 

-In'l919, an Article in the - Chicago Commerce stated tha?' ei^'high school Civic 
Industrial Clubs name might be changed to the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 28 The 
name change became official in the'fall of. 1919.^ The editor. of - the Chicago ' 



Commerce noted; 



The Junior Chamber of Commerce, a new, and 
appropriate title 'for the"*Civic Industrial 
Clubs in the high school, which were founded 
,by the Association of Commerce have become - 
important auxj.liary centers of education , 
fellovjship and citizenship. 
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A|feer six year=s of denying that these. Civic Industrial Clubs v/ere controlled 
by- .the Association, the Association finally admitted the fact that the clubs 
were in reality an auxiliary organization directed by the Association. With 
the-name change caae another effort to^inf luence all of the students in t^e 
high school by enrolling everyone of them' into the Junior Chamber of •Comnfer'ce, - 
and establishing -a unified plan of. operation. The editor of the Chicago 
Cocmerce niade this quite clear when fie notedj 

It is the ambition o|^e Associations authorities 
nia^fc interested thatifijese children of the great 
parent, these junipr Associations" shall have a 
membership of 100% in every institution and there- 
fore instructive suggestions are now being offered 
to the president's of these organizations whereby 
their programs may become to some extent standardized 
6nd there maybe a systematic purpose running through 
all great groups to accomplish certain proposed ends, 
all of which are identified with the broqder education 
• ' promoted by these extra-curricular 'activities vof the 

•high schools 

By having total student enrollment in the Junior Chamber of Commerce., and^ using 
a centrally devised program the^Associ^ti^nJiad^^ 

students, the business view of society. Direct control of the Junior Chambers 
ideology and programs was now the official policy' of the Chicago" Association of 
Cornmerce. - ' • 

Labors Challenge" ta These Clubs 

The influence. of the businessmetiof Chicago through the high school Civic 
Industrial" Clubs did 'act go unnoticed; Ida Glatt, 6f the Woman^s Trade Union 
League, told an audience, at a meeting of the Chicago Federation of Labor, of^ 
a poster sent by the Chicago Association to all the high school Civic industrial 



• - 14 . 

Clubs. It suggested to them it would be desiva\fpi to change the name of the 
club. "The Chicago Federa4:ion of Labor ob:3ec^?ed. Co this change because of a 
psychological effect the name change would have upon the students. Glatt 
further npted the Associations motives in these clubs had been recognized." By . 
changing the name7'the Federation of Labor expected an intensification of the 
antagonism to the working class in the rainds of the pupils. After studying the 
problem the Federation strongly denounced the name change. They argued' that the 
close affiliatidri of the public school vjith the employers was a violation of 

^ - * 

democracy in the public^school system. Since the Association of Commerce was 
organized to, promote the businessman's interest, itwould npt look favorably upon 
working class problems. The Federation, especially feared the A^ociation would 
indoctrinate the children of the workers, during their most impressionable years, . 
to the values af those who would exploit their fathers. They^ -viewed this as a 
clever and strategic move. 

* However, the Federation noted that these high school clubs did have some 
good programs such as civics and social hygiene education. Bud there was, they 
noted, a class interest ^running through some of the other monthly programs, 
especially those held at the Association's headquarters^ Al'so at those programs 

where businessmen spoke to the. children,.at s^chool assemblies, no labor fepresenta- 

. . . ^ rv/„ 

tives give ^th(^ views to the children* • The interest on the parE of the 

Association df^ommerce in civic activities in the high school ran parallel to its 

welfare work, and its contributions t:o gpcietiec and org'ahizations which had 'a 

stablilizing influence in the community. This, the Fe<Jeration argued, had a 

tendency to *keep the worker content V7ith the job he held and the wageS ft^, v/as paid. 

The Fede]:iition supported the idea that, the psychological influence of this 
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affiliation with the student, was worse than direct and open propaganda ^in 
support of the capitalist class. The Co.mmittee on Schools of the Federation of 
Labor condensed the Assogiatibn in its attempt to corrupt youthful ideals aad 
th,e .conscripting of high school boys to the' employer class. Since ninety per ^ 
cent of the students in these clubs x^ere children of xvorking parents, the con- - 
trol upon them by the Association through these Junior Associatipns of Commerce, 
could alienate them from their families. The Federation demanded the Board of 
Education stop, the Junior Associations and if that' faile'd, to allow the Federa- 
tion to establish Junior Federations "o J Labor. The struggle came to an end when 
the' Association changed 'lihe name back, to the high school Civic Industrial Clubs: 
This interestingly enough seemed' to placate the Federation df Labor, as it took 

' ■ • . 31 ■ ■ - ■ . . . 

no further action against ''the clubs. " • ... 

. ~" .- ^' ■ ^ 

The shifting of -the name back to the .civic Endustria^ clubs had little effect 

on the goals of th'ese clubs. In fact the old goals of -civic pride and community 

invblvement took a back seat to a more business oriented philosophy. The 1920 

annual report noted that the purpose of t^iese clubs was to ".. .stimulate int^re^t 

in civic objectives and such business 'and professional objectives as the students 

32 * 

will relate themselves to upon completing their high school, courses . " The major 

r ■ _ . ^ ' . 

emphasis was placed ^"the club members becoming more sympathetic to the role that 

.businessmen played in Chicago and to their particular- place 'in the soc-iai structure 

By the end of 1920 these .clubs had grown to a total membership of over 20,000 of 

' 33 ' ' . . ■ ' 

tl^ 3.5,000 high school students. . . 
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High School Press CluB -' , , 

'• ' / ' / / 

"Mso during 1920 the Associations organiyed the-High "School Press Club. 

>> ■/',/' ' 

Raymond W. Schultz a member of the Assoclatibn, thought it might be wise to 

utilize tfie schools, nex^spapers 'to .ejjtend /he' inhuence, of t^he Association through 
this media. ' He observed 'that "the high 'school student usually reads, the school 
magazine from coyer to cov^r."^^- One could influence manV students by controlling 
what went into the papers or. more subtly giving the editors a particular slant on 
a topic- At a luncheon held for the editors of high school publications, Elbert, 
brew, 'chairman of the givid Industrial Coipmittee,'' asked the editors how the com- 
mittee- could assist them? "l^ill it help ^'you if we secure articles from successful 
businessmen fotr publicatioir in your paper?"^^ The opinion of^ the editors was 
unanimous, they stated it would "have great value. "^^ The edi-tors had little 
choice,'; 4t would ^seerft, in making -any but the above decision. The Association began 
t<S'usl the press for -its, o^m ends. The 1922 ^annual report noted that the ^'offices 
of the -Civic Industrial Coinmittee are more extensively us^g the local high school^ 
publications in .promoting "the objectives p'f 'the club. "37 The papers printed . 
articles that reflected the views of businessmenr'e.g. , some artic^JLes; dealt with 
what a businessman looks for in the individpals he hires. The characteristics 
necessary for a^ob thgy noted v/ere honesty, truthfulness, loyalty, obedience and 
willingness. Businessmen apparently wanted a 'worker who followed orders cheerfully, 
never questioned his superior and v/orked diligently. It was not a coincidence that 
among those qualities listed by businessmen for a worker to possess ^ainbition was on 
the bottom half of the list. * /d-^^ 



A pamphlet written by the Association in 1922, further dramatized^ the 
businessmaiis ' role -in aiding the student in locating a job. One of fehe moi?e j 
interesting objecti^^s of this pamphlet was the promotion of vocational guidance 
The pamphlet suggested Miat speakers, usually personnel managers, talk to the > 
clubs 



month on how sXclents shcoild present themselves while being interviewed 



_1^^'7: ' X 

ior^a job.^^ The Association^ it would seem, was trying to shiow' a student h^w^ to 



act in the pitesence of a superior, especially if the, student had something to sell. 



\ 



The booklets authors noted; . 



Poise is a powerful indication of 'character. 
Together with persdiial appearance it forms 
•our advance guard. To sell ourselves to the 
other fellow.... we must employ all phases of 
courtesy and be careful not toi-disturb his ^,or , 
her sense of _ harmony through careless dress 
, crashing color schemes, or other things t^^fet * 

do not mateh our physical make up or personality. 

^^By appearing properly atrtired the student would then "sell" himselffo^ potential*' 

.employer. He wbuld have a better chance of being hired i^^^eTf ollowed this advice. 

The' emphasis placed on propejr deportment, especi^Jij^in how to dress, may^have been 

"the result of these clubs having a lar^p-^^tfi^nber of immigrants as members. The 

authors of the pamphlet may^^^ebelieved that these students would have little 

idea of how to pr;pfr^^]^ present themselves' to *a potential employer. The implica- 

ticjnj^as^^^ite clear, the person would be hir^d if he adopted the l^usinessmens 

preconceived notions of how a worker should look and ^zt^ thereby reinforcing 

ehe stereotype of the immigrant in the lower working class. Another program that 

dovetailed into' the above vza^ designed to help the student choose- a vocation. "The 

club members were asked to fill out a Gard stating their preferbnte for a particular 

vocation. The reason for such a concern can be seen for the rationale given by the 

Association, of Commerce in the pamphlet. 
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There are altogether too many misfo^Js^^^n the 
business w<?rld;* and it^s a v^g^^^plov3ble 
situation. One of the Re^^^^^Eftter periods of . 
your life is the da^we'^b'ark upon the vocation 
that is entirel^,,,^itftted to our ability, personality 
and physique ^ 




Guided by businessmen, cji0t)sing a proper vocation was a very important* step. 
But from the quQ^<^be implication might be tlTat these children^belonged in 



positic 




\at suited their social status as defined by businessmen 
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The Disbanding of the Civic Industrial Clubs 

The organizing of the Press Clubs was the last major function of the Civic 
Industrial Committee. In 1922 the Civic Industrial Commi-tte^e of the Association, 
was expanded to 25 members, one member for each high school in Chicago. The 
chairman of the newly reorganized committee noted these 25 men were to visit the 
clubs, keep in contact with the school principal, the faculty advisors and club 
presidents. The Association also sent a, monthly newsletter to the faculty 
advisors and club presidents. Clearly the clubs were organized for the benefit 
of businessmen, and it was assumed that what was good for businessmen was good 
for the students. This was demonstrated by ohe of 'the clubs' activities, the 
-Clean-Up, Paint-Up Program. } % ■ 

This program was begun iln lQU by A^ei^-J. Clark a St. Louis paint sales- 
man, to promote his product^'. It was ajiopted b^ the' Association as part of its 

i 

Civic Industrial 'Club Program. Thev schools wer^ being used to promote the sale 
of paint. ' However the Chicago' Commerce was quick to point out that the campaign 
was more than just promotion but was aimed at '^personal, moral, physical and 
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community betterment." The increase ,of paint s^les, was of course, secondary. 
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This Clean-Up, Paint-Up Program, du^in^.th^e remainder of the 1920 's' supplanted 

the Civic Industrial Clubs. In 1923 this Paint-Up, Program was^^-pjj^t of the* 

activities of the Civic 'industrial^Clubs. 'However, by 1927, the Civic Industrial 

Committee x^as disband and-.its functions distributed among various other committees 

notably the. Committee on Americanization, and the Vocational Guidance. Cbramittee. 

•< ' <<• 

The ideals and goals of the Civic Industrial Clubs x^ere carried out in part by the 

nex^ Clean-Up, Paint-Up Program. John R. MacGregor the Chairman of this new program 

helped extend its influence into the elementary as well as junior high schools. 

He noted in thg Associations 1928 annual "report "that practically every schooiv ; ^ 

"child from kindergarten through the junior college in the 24 hi^h school districts 

takes an active part in -the campaign in some form or. other.' . 

In conclusion a quote from Peter J. Martensonf Chicago Superintendent of 

Schools bast silt.s up the impact of the Association in the schools. 

It is gratifying to note the cooperation between 
, _ ^ the Association Commerce and the school, as 

exemplified ii>^'He Civic Industrial Clubs 

In the day6-'€a come civic responsibility must be 
develop«4;Jtf^''a point not yet reached if democracy 
is txTfi^ceed. This work is not charity but a 
. precjaution, in order that urban centers grow better 
fp/our children^ and those who -are to live with them. 



To train, the students for civic responsibility, to promote democratic government '-^ 
,and injprove city life hardly seem a dire threat to ones individuals beliefs. 
^vHowever close examination reveals that the point of view of society , ;democracy 
and civic responsibility the students received w2is that of the capitalist, the 
businessmen of Chicago x7ho gave the student the "right" and "correal' oui:look on 
society. > ' 7 ' - 
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The organizing of th6 Civic .Industrial^ CVubs in 1914, was anotlier 
. ./ extefTtion of the influeiide of 'the Chicago businej^stnen in the public schools^^ 
• - / During the first 'years of " the^^ti^ntieth 'century their power Was firmly- established 

in the sch,ools by their memberships dn the Chicago Board of Education and variou-S 

■ • ^ 47 • , ' 

advisory committees to the public school system. 

• ~ ' ■ " " • ' • / - 
^ Businessmen involved themselves with the edubation of immigrants because of 

their fear of the foreigner. A vast number o£ Southern and Eastern European 

immigrants arrived in Amferica during. the last decades of the nineteenth and the 

first two decades of the twentieth century. These so called "new" immigrants" 

traditions, values and lack of education aroused fears: in the conservative • ^ 

•gufeinessmen. The response to these imrfiigrants childr^ focused in two areas; 

Wucation'and Americanization. In Chicago, vocation^ education and the high 

sqhool cl-ubs were two 'me'chanizisms^±ili'?ed to, make the immigrant and his 

childr«nf*l'^fe. for democracy. ; ' . - 

if ■ ■ • ' 
. Vocitional education-.may be viewed " as' class education, particularly m 

Chicago, where in 1910, two thirds of the school population was second genera- ^ 

tion imiuigrarvt.^2 "Manual arts were introduced as early as the kindergarten in 

order to guide the child into the strata of society he was perceived to belong. 

Given the racist theorie3 of Anglo superiority over the Southern and Eastern 

European immigrant, the teaching of social values and ones station in society ^ 

49 

becomes more crucial than the teaching of a particular .skill. Cooperation 
• betw^r-n the classes was a major tenent of the early^ twentieth century 
Sociologists, ... 
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Manual Arts was to instill into the,,student a spirit of cooperation. 
From the Kindergarten- onward, the desire was to cbi;rect improper economic and 
social beliefs and to adjust the- immigrants to theAmerican ideology, Cpopera- 
tion would help the- immigrant to understand the immage of himself in relai;^ 
to other classes in societyT The school would rationalize for the child >Mi-^ 
their future role as. a worker was important in reference to the community, and 
that all classes needed to pull together to create a viable society. The ' 
definition of cooperation takes on a value laden meaning when applied by the 
businessmen of Chicago to the 'immigrant . The schools, they believed, trained 
thesja students to fit into the lower s.trata of the community. Educating the man, 
his interests and desires was subordinated to educating the citizen for his place 
in the community. Therefore the individuals ability and status was prejudged on 
account of his ethnic group. That is racism. 

The extra curricular activities organized by the Chicago Association of 
Commerce obv^iously had the training for cooperation as one objective of its 
Civic Industrial Clubs. The organization of these three clubs. Civic Industrial, 
Presidents and Press, created a climate for the Association of Commerce to carry 
out their perspective of how society should be ordered and the proper place for 
the .student/worker in the community: 

1. Cooperation between the classes.' These clubs were organized to fo^er 
a notion oi where the student fit into a class^ biased, racist society* Also, the 
attempt to change the name of the Civic Industrial Club to the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, created opposition in the labor unions. They feared that the name 
change was a method of psychological warfare, pitting the children of tlve — 
immigrant against their parents, in terms of the child assuming'' the jnanagem'ents 
position in viewing the role of the worker. 
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1, Vocational Cuidence. Was used by the Association to council the 
students to either remain in school or select for 'them, a position that suited 
their character and ability. One might wonder how many of the students were 
counseled into a white collar job or into college. 

3. Economic and political values,* The businessmen, through these clubs, 

■^j^ ^^^^^^ 

made sure that the students were properly instructed through excursions to 
factories and lectures on the role of business in ^America. The fear of the 
businessmen was that the children of the immigrants might' have caught the 
diseases of Socialism, Anarchism or Bolshevism from their parents. The cure 
was naturally, a strong does of capitalism given every day, £13? day. The- 

c 

perspecj:ive tiie club members received was not objective nor was it^ cons-istent 
with the attitude^ of their working class fathers. Politically thd same situa- 
tion existed. The businessmen trying to end ward politics and the corruption 
they saw as detremential to society. The real fear was that the immigrant 

majority would control the city if the old political structure, the ward, was 

•52 • ' ' 

not reorganized. c^; 

A 'fundtoerital purpose of the businessman was to atab'i'lize the economy to 
guarantee continued profits. This v/as a«omajor factor in rationalizing their 
ilivolvement i'n reforming the schools, especially when one realizes the benefj.ts 
businessmen x^rjMild receive from the students that. were tailored for business needs 
in a public system of education. 

Businessmen during the early 1900 's looked -to the schools to perform certain 
tasks. Business needed vocationally skilled workers. More importantly, they 
needed workers x^ho x^?ould acquire a specific set of chatacter traits; such as 
punctuality, responsibility, obedience, respect of property and docility. In 
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short the..businesSraea needed an individual x^^ho xcoulbd'be capable of quickly 
adjusting to the factory system. 'The,wprker, thcfy noted, should believe 
that his role was an important partVof the system/ Furthermore businessmen 
vanted workers who would not question their .status or the status of their 
enrployer.. Thus the ideal wprker , would, be a good American, never quest ix)ning the 
State or the economic philosophy that was an essential part of Corporate America 
Businessmen us e^ .the school and the extra curricular activities to shape this 
type of ' individual. The inculcating of social values and knowin&^ones position 
in society -was more important than trying to educate the man to his fullest 
potential. ' ' 
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